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Grossman, millionaire company- 
promoter, banker, and philanthro- 
pist. could not at once bring - itself to 
forsake the body that .had been its 
homo for more than three score 
years, and it lingered for a little 
time within the cramped cinfines ' of 
the best coffin that money could 
buy. A. fashionable firm of funeral 
directors had been entrusted with 
the final ceremony, and the embalm- 
ing, as a result, was of the finest 
workmanship; but, even so, it was 
not long before the suffocating at- 
mosphere of the grave began to be 
laden with a deep and sinister hea- 
viness. Gradually the little" soûl .be- 
came aware of the Primal urge of 
divine .necessity impelling It to haz- 
ard the chances of its new-born li- 
berty, and -shaking itself free of the 
flesh forever, the soul of what once 
had been a man escaped from the 
trammels of the world. 

It soared outward and upward 
through the mahogany board," the 
rich Iban, the gr.isc, up into the clea’ 
air, and on through an infinity "of 
inconceivable distances - through the 
pure aether where the morning stars 
bang together, and the heavens de- 
clared the glory of God. Moons rose, 
and planets sailed by like gold-fish 
In a bowl, and friendly comets came, 
and wagged their tails, and the dog- 
.stars barked at the winging soul. Far 
below, dimly discerned through vast 
convolutions of chaos, the sun came 
forth like a bridegroom from ids cham- 
ber. The days were telling one another, 
and one night was certifying another* 
The firmament was shewing the handi- 
work of its Creator, and master and 
energy, mutually reacting, obeyed His 
law. 

But the significance of this colossal 
exhibition was lost upon ihe soul pant- 
ing for tlio pearly gates, the gentle 
pa stmes, the & - till waters, and the city 
built of fine gold where it was to bd 
exaxlted forever, crowned and seated 
upon the Right Hand. This was the 
soul of a good, sudeessful man, thank 
Heaven! and it had every right to claim 
its just reward . It rather hoped, "too 
that in til’s m’ght be included the 
privilege of looking down at some «if 
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TJ T- HAT -S in a name? 

yMr I had always- been fascin- 
ated by names, despite the 
affected snicker which so often "ac- 
companies the time-honoured and 
familiar query on the subject; in my 
younger days it was a real joy to 
■walk along "the business streets and 
haltingly spell out the words that 
glared down at me from every sign- 
board, and then to return home irt 
triumph and announce, “I know 
where lame Mr. Andersen has his 
«lore. I saw his name over it.” And 
in the long winter evenings I would 
take the ponderous directory over in 
front of the fire, cross my legs com- 
fortably, and then revel in the mys-» 
eries which were hidden between the 
dull red covers. . 

You may judge, then, with what in- 
terest I perused the Students’ direc- 
tory when it wins issued some weeks 
«go. t admit that to many in the 
University, the little volume is invalu- 
able for reference, and that the sta- 
tistician might find it to have reduc- 
ed, confusion over addresses and 
telephone numbers by about 75. S9 
percent. With such persons I have 
absolutely no quarrel, but for me that* 
aspect of the value of the directory U 
far subordinate to its value as a 
handbook of nomenclature. I think 
that we at McGill are a fairly repre- 
sentative group, so that there is no 
reason for any findings being consid- 
ered unusual* 

A first glance through the directory 
might give one the impression that 
we are an intensely religious com- 
munity, for I found many Biblical 
names. Our first parents, Adam and 
Eve, are both with us, as is the pa- 
triarch Abraham; the tribe of Ben- 
jamin is represented, and neither 
David Ihe king nor his wise son Sol- 
omon are "missing. Of the old Testa- 
ment proplïets there is Amos, and of 
the disciples Simon and Andrew, 
James and Luke. Among the officers 
of ihe church are the Pope, two Ab- 
botts, a Monk and a Priest. But a 
closer study of the book reveals the 
fact that all classes of society are to 
be found. First of all stands, of 
course, tile King, immediately foliow- 
cd by Le Baron; but the Hunter, the 
Farmer, the Carter, the Brewer, the 
Barber, the Draper, the Baker and 
tin* Butler stand as worthy represent- 
atives of the "tiers etat”. 

i remember once having the privil- 
ege of paying a visit to the finest 
jioolog'cal gardens in the world, 
where I learnt the names of many 
living tilings. To anyone who has 
had the same experience I would sug- 
gest that if he ever wants to refresh 
his memory as to just what he did 
see, he riced only pick up the direct- 
ory and peruse it at leisure. Not only 
will he find a reference (albeit 4 
scattered one) to the location of the 
famous gardens, namely London, 
England, and of less-known ones in 
Berlin, but also an enumeration of 
the things to be seen in them — the 
Wolf, the Fox, the Hare, the Fish, 
nnd also the Partridge and the Pea- 
cock. 

• Canadian lovers of literature arV 
(Continued on Page Four), 



IRONY 



by Vittcent Starr 



NE wanted water, 
BuUthe pump was rust 
He begged for bread. 



He looked for Love, 
And found Lust. 



Another asked for water7 
Bi^t was offered wine; 

He begged a bit of bread, 
And they took him to dine 
In the eyes of a Harlot 
He saw Love shine. 



where, they had been thrown by an 
irate pedagogue, who had in vain been 
attempting to teach the gentle art of 
•writing the English language to some 
long dead and' stupid students. It is 
interesting to remark (that though - 
many years have passed" since these 
essays were evidently written, the 
average student of to-day has much in 
common with his forerunner, in that 
lie knows little about English, wheth- 
er hls matriculation is of ithe Ontario 
or of the Quebec wlandord, The time 
olj-evoluticin in this branch we believe 
to he near a.t hand, but in the mean- 
time We print the following, with Un» 
hope that they may interest our ivul- 
ers to some small degree. 

On Oysters 

P ICKING up Qiie of the journals 
which came from off the presses 
this day, I spied a saying of that great 
writer of causticity, Jonathan Swift, 
to the effect that indeed it \va&- a bold 
man that first ate an oyster; bill mus- 
ing on this witty epigram throughout 
the hour l spent in my favourite co'- 
fee shop drinking ale, I have come to 
the conclusion that lie who first did 
oat of an oyster was not hold, as our 
venerable Dean would have us be- 
lieve. For, in truth, lie who did first 
perceive that that slimy thing did 
contain nourishing qualities, must 
have done it, of a necessity and not 
(Continued on rage Four), 



ills efficiency, hard-hcadednesK, 
and an almost uncanny ability to 
forestall progress by a few .hours and 
a great many dollars had won him 
an enviable reputation as a solid 
business man and a leading citizen. 
Big domestic life was no less worthy 
of emulation. He was a devoted hus- 
band. and had presented his youth- 
ful, pretty wife with a pedigree bull- 
dog which she loved with an almost 
maternal tenderness.. Nor was he un- 
mindful of the value of spiritual sin- 
cerity and humble religion. One of 
tlio most fashionable churches - in tlio 
most exclusive suburb claimed him 
With pride as its most influential 
member; and. as lie reflected on his 
deathbed with no Jit tie satisfaction, 
liis subscriptions to Foreign Mis- 
sions had been superlative, too. Tie 
never played golf on Sunday. 

And so lie died — happy in the con- 
viction that (lie frock-coaled respect- 
ability of a lifetime or pious Sab- 
baths punctuating l lie efficient hust- 
ling of six energetic week days had 
given him l lie inalienable rigid to 
a centre scat in (lie bald-headed" row 
at all performances of tlio Heavenly 
Cholr. 

But things befell in this wise. 

The soul of the late Mr. Wilbur O. 



intents men on earth looking through 
long telescopes saw shooting stars 
and wavering comets and twinkling 
constellations. 

That the Wilbur Grossmans of this 
world should imagine themselves 
capable of finding tlio Elysium of tlio 
young-eyed gods was too much for 
the Comic Spirit of the Universe, and 
a clanging peal of cosmic laugliteP 
destroyed t lie .soul of a mlllibnaii’0 
company-promoter, banker, and phil- 
anthropist in the cataclysm of it» 
tempestuous immience. 
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BL UE PENCIL 



by Maurice Caron 



0»e laughs al ii then, and say» 
‘Tou fiend, and you can’t write your- 
self. Yes, and 1 liate and hate and 
hale you." 

The inan at the desk looks at this 
bluo pencil of his, sharpens it as 
though it were not sharp enough, 
fondles it and places it gently in the 
desk drawer . . “Saying after m» 
in the manner of the ritual ‘Great 
Little God of Hosts and Dinner Par- 
ties, Speakers — and Mighty Champion 
of the Pen.”’ 

Again you and I, bring in our stor- 
ies of the streets. The Blue’n lake* 
his course bitter, but always less 
bitter', for he is teaching us what not 
to write. 

Ono day we grow tired of watch- 
ing his work* We see him lying upon 
the desk. Catching him in our fing- 
ers, we tip our “copy’’ with him. 
Even in our own hands he starts! 

Tliis is our first real introduction. 
Line by line we score our own sheets 
and smile in, delight. The little crea- 
ture smiles back as ho whispers, “I 
am always smiling. I was smiling 
when you spilled the tacks. I laugh- 
ed when you hammered them because 
I saw what was in you. Had you ga- 
thered all those tacks, and placed 
them back in the box and had sat 
composed, I -would never have cross- 
ed out your lines. I wouldn’t have 
been interested. Then you never 
would have written because you would 
never have known me.”. 

Children of the pen, meet the 1 blue 
pencil and make him your host, be- 
ing careful the while of your table 
manners. 

At the table you will note that you 
and pen will doze a little but blue 
pencil will keep awake. He is not 
allowed to sleep. 

“Blue pencil, I hate you for that 
Blue pencil I love you for that." 



WJ'ilers of news and slaters of views, 
Scanners of “copy” and- critics who 
muse, 

Be this in praise of you. 

Those who intend by pen to offend, 
Those who contend the pen will- mend, 
Be this advice to you. 
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A FTER all, it docs not se6m so 
very long ago when we found 
that box of tacks in the cup- 
board. We were very young then. 
We took that box of tacks and pound- 
ed them fnto th»p top door-step — every 
tack in the box. 

Had we -waited fa. few yearswejlwould 
have expressed our freedom by ham- 
mering them into some design— the 
number of our father’s house or pro- 
file -of pretty sister. 

But today we use the tacks only to 
keep down the corners of badly gear- 
ed moulding. 

And this little incident of the tacks 
is in everything we attempt. It en- 
ters by the door of youth’s criticism, 
always ajar, and departs when toler- 
ance sidles lip to us and cracks a 
joke. 

At first we have our own Idoas 
about the tacks, then we are forced 
to follow someone’s rise's idea about 
them, and finally we form new ideas, 
having learned the “five finger exer- 
cises” of what we are doing. 

Our writing is nothing other than 
our box of lacks. We enter some 
newspaper office, and, being glared 
at by a sharp and rather decent City 
Editor, spill our tacks, and hammer 
them where they lie. This man with 
a frown and a curse — but ho is smil- 
ing the while — introduces us to a 
dull blue pencil. 

Instinctively we detest the little 
bedst. In the hand of the City Ed- 
itor it glides over the linos, hacking 
away, but writing very little. 
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To Gown or Not to .Gown? 



r IHE proposal to compel undergraduates in Arts to wear gowns during 
lectures is one which merits serious cdhsideration. The fun? when that 
academic custom was in vogue is now beyond the memory of most 
students, and the venture, if put into practice, will thus be in the 
nature of an instructive experiment. If attended with no other benefit it 
will at least furnish some accurate data for the formulation of a sound 
philosophy of clothes. How far does dress affect deportment, and the 
covering of the body influence the receptivity of the mind? Will the assump- 
tion of an academic garb be the occasion of a great revival of learning? 
May we expect an intellectual renascence to accompany the donning of the 
toga? These are questions which will be answered if the majority of under- 
graduates in Arts are ready to overide those who are inclined to oppose the 
adoption of the gown upon merely reasonable grounds. The opponents of 
the gown urge that the “black rag with a holt in it” will be an expense, even if 
a light one; that it will be a nuisance, making punctual student's laie and 
late students later; that it is not as efficient as an ordinary coarse “lab” 
coat for the protection of clothes; and, finally, that it is unsanitary. There 
is, no doubt, a certain weight behind these arguments, but that upon which 
the opponents of the gown have seemed most confidently to base their 
objections is that it will make the wearer look ridiculous. But this, surely, 
depends more upon the man in the gown than on the gown itself, and if 
precautions were taken to procure a long enough garment it might even be 
of no little service in providing a decent covering for bandy legs or knock 
knees. Nevertheless the contention that the gown will reduce the student 
to an absurdity is as reasonable as the idea that it will' give him a grave 
and academic air. This in fact is the great experiment. Will the adoption 
Of an academic dress make for better, more serious students, for men 
sincerely interested in science, art and letters, eagerly pursuing- learning for 
its own sake, or will the gown be merely the untidy black rag it appears to 
the superficial observer? Will it bring with it those qualities and 
virtues of which it is the symbol, or will it be only the banner of an empty 
hope? For ourselves, we are frankly sceptical. 



Grammar: A Study in Futility 



O F the many subjects taught in 
our common schools perhaps 
grammar is the most futile. 
Grammar is a study which purports 
to acquaint the student with the 
multitudinous classifications of words 
and phrases, their proper use in sen- 
tences, and the changes which words 
and groups of words undergo 
in form in order to express various 
meanings. 



Grammar regarded as a formal sci- 
ence is clearly ill-fitted for elemen- 
tary public instruction; partcularly 
because it is most complicated in its 
detailod analysis, its technical voca- 
bulary Is large and difficult, and the 
mere fact of its being only a formal 
science puts it in the order of preced- 
ence at an immeasurable distance be- 
hind natural history and natural 
philosophy. It is really a most 
frightful affair, when owe considers 
that children in schools are subjected 
to years of the tyrannizing and mind- 
benumbing- influence of a crystallized 
set of formulae and analyses, which 
should lie investigated by only the 
most specialized scholars- Children 
are graduated from schools with a 
knowledge of grammatical structure 
and accidence, which lias been instil- 
led in them with much pains and al- 
most no understanding, while at the 
same time they* are ignorant of the 
most fundamental facts of biology’, 
geology and astronomy. It is the 
writer’s opinion that more time is 



Enter the Players 



T HE keen interest exhibited in the work of the newly- formed Players’ 
Club, and shown in the enthusiastic response to the call for players 
issued by the casting committee is a great source of satisfaction to all 
.who are interested in the drama. For a long time McGill has borne the 
reproach of doing little to encourage a serious and enlightened dramatic 
activity’. That reproach can now no longer be levelled, and that this is so 
is due in a great measure to the enthusiasm and effort of the undergra- 
duates themselves. 



The choice of plays for the first production is a bold and interesting one. 
A tense, almost melodramatic Galsworthy playlet, an Eastern fantasy, and 
one of Landor’s “Imaginary Conversations”. This will please the most 
yaried tastes, and their production in a home made Little Theatre should 
ftfford an interesting education in Stagecraft for producers, actors and 
Audience alike. We wish the venture every success. 



wasted in schools on the study of 
grammar than on any other subject, 
including what i s known by the de- 
lusive name of “scripture.” 

Grammar, of course, may bo urged 
on account of its value in assuring 
correctness of speech on the part of 
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and musioal oomedies. 

It would be unfair to the actors at 
present playing at the Orpheum to 
make comparisons to the Porte St. 
Martin players. The Porte St. Mar- 
tin players were acting in plays that 
called for a certain depth of feeling, 
although they were sometimes guilty 
of crossing the boundary line into 
melodrama. The company now at the 
Orpheum makes no pretension to 
supply anything but amusement. But 
they do this with charm, art and a 
certain tt jc ne sals quoi.” Last week 
in 'T/a fleur d’oranger" M. Lemarr 
chand gave a farcical interpretation 
of a bad-tempered father and this 
week MM. Charly Gerval and Gaston 
de St. Jean share honours with Mile. 



Dherblay in "Chambre a Part.”. 

"Chambre a Part," as the name 
suggests, is a domestic comedy in 
which the material is derived from a 
young married couple who occupy 
separate rooms a little too consistent- 
ly. Expressed thus it sounds a ra- 
ther hackneyed situation for a 
comedy (and so it is) but it is made 
delightful by skilful handling’ and 
manipulation. Mile. Dherblay makes 
a piquante Colettej the young wife 
who seeks a divorce after being mar- 
ried six months, and M. Charly Ger- 
val (who made his initial appearance 
on Monday night) gives a very na- 
tural and virile picture of her hus- 
band. Mile.- Geneva is good as the 
bustom . professional corespondent! in 
divorce cases and so is Celeste Con- 
way (of blessed memory) as the in- 
terfering maid. Of Mile. Conway I 
say “of blessed memory" because it 
was she who as the English maid 
last week when questioned as to how 
she had got to France exclaimed, “So 
'ee asked me to tyke a boat trip with 
Mm; but I was a good girl then." • 

Numerous asides and soliloquies 
.are rather trying, but the actors play 
with such gusto and frankness that 
the artificiality of the play is not a 
fault. The only criticism I have to 
make is that" the young man who 
ushered me to my seat when I enter- 
ed was wearing a ooat altogether too 
large for him when I spied him again 
this time on the stage as one of the 
guests at a dance. (But even at that 
I imagine an usher feels it more un- 
dignified to appear as a super than a’ 
super does to usher in a theatre . 

— W.G.T. 



r llE so-called Feast of St. Syl- 
vester — New Year’s Eve — is tihe 
jolliest as well as the most sol- 
emn night of the year in Hungary. 

Between Christmas ami New Year’s 
the good Hungarian people busy 
themselves preparing for this very 
special occasion when not St. Sylves- 
ter but St. Diszno is re-enshrlnecl in 
the liearta of Magyarorszag, from the 
highest to the lowest hi the land. 

Centuries ago, Hungary adopted as its 
patron saints, the one, the Blessed. 

Virgin— whose statue, medal or pic- 
ture,' even weaxûng the Hungarian 
•rown with the surmounting cross 
bent as Kossuth bent it in 1848, one 
gees everywhere with the Infant Christ 
in her arms; the other, St. Stephen, 
the heroic apostolic king,, patron of 
Christianity and founder of the king- 
dom. Countless other saints are held 
in high regal’d, including the revered 
Byivester, but first place is given — 
literally given — 'to that sweet little 
'compelling figure. St. Diszno. New 
Year’s Eve is unreservedly set aside 
to do him honour. But for days pre- 
vious his name is on everyone’s lip3 
Cud hi s likeness is displayed every- 
where. 

On this feast which is erroneously 
known as St. Sylvester, a pleasant 
young Hungarian, who speaks English 
after a fashion, took me to one of the 
very many restaurants in Budapest 
.where one may drink wonderful "to- 
kajl" (pronounced "tokoy") and listen 
to delightful Hungarian music, tune- 
fully played by a ’cigany" (gypsy) 
band. We ate the proverbial young 
toast pork, had one or two chocolate 
•akes and a tall, slender bottle of 
wine. There was no dancing but the 
music was very beautiful. Hungarian 
music, at ithe outset usually moving, 

•ending wave after wave of emotion 
through’ one, very often takes on a 
happier complexion, finishing in a 
wild ecstasy of the ‘‘esardas’’ (pro- 
nounced "churdash”) the rollicking 
national dance. The Hungarian gip- 
sies are, with 'those of Rumania (not- 
ably Transylvania, part of Old Hun- 
gary), tlie true gipsies of legend and 
•long, and play in an unexcelled' man- 
ner. The cafe was crowded and 
•tuffy with people and tobacco smoke. 

Men and women ate and ale and 
€rank and drapk. As midnight ap- 
proached, more and more pressed in 
tmtil scarcely standing room re- 
mained. ■ St. Diszno veritably had 
many disciples. On the first stroke 
*f twelve announcing the birth of 
A-D. 1025, the lights were mysterious- 
ly extinguished and; brilliant red, 
white and green 'tongues of fire sprang 
up here and there. The’ gypsies com- 
menced the impressive national hymn 
which hundreds sang or rather chant- 
ed. New Year’s greetings were ex- 
changed but strangely enough there 
wa & nothing of a demonstrative na- 
ture although Hungarians are a ro- 
mantic and warm-hearted people. The 
lights flashed, on. Then wonder of 
wonders: St. Diszno himself entered! 

The saint in whose honour we 
(including even a Canadian) had 
gathered. But, alas! he was evidently 
“too far gone” to support himself 
with decorum and displayed a very 
marked unwillingness to accept the 
plaudits accorded .him. Even the 
saint had succumbed on New Year's 
Eve — in fact he had to be securely 
carried by a grinning waiter, doubt- 
less a species of acolyte cleverly dis- _ , . , . , , 

1 Several of Ins brothers soon arrived 

guised. Yet worse, St. Diszno, in* 

, . , , , , on the scene to undergo a similar 

stead oi bestowing blessings upon the 

hundreds before him, uttered sounds m’oecss. The adoration of that animal 

of a most inarticulate nature. He so dear to the prbites of Hungarians, 

seemed greatly agitated, and it was but a repulsive Ur st to certain races 

all that his supporter could do to and religions, officially ended- the pig- 



The Ascetic Who Found 
Another Way 



/ ■ LIT a little candle 
Before a little shrine; 

I ate a little white bread, 
And drank a little wine, 

And stretched after vespers 
Across a spikey pine: 

I was sound asleep by nine tI 

Better to me (than brandy 
Was the bloody wine; 

Sweeter than a lighthouse 
My candle did shine, 

And I thought that it was fitter 
On bitter bread to dine 
Than to sup at high table 
On the red meat of kine. 



Grammar: 

A Study in Futility 

(Continued from page Two) 



But my body grew so weak 
And my spirit so strong 
That body couldn’t follow 
After very long 
The dictates of the spirit, 
And erred and did wrong. 



it might still he questioned whether 
tbo above substitution would be of 
much utility for we must always re- 
member that the doctors of good 
speech often disagree. There is in 
fact, no real standard which wé may 
erect as our criterion and beacon. 
One must keep in mind that neither 
a text-book of syntactical rules nor a 
manual of English composition was 
put in the hands of the great .author 
of tho Pentateuch on Mount Sinai, 
One must also retain in one’s memory 
the venerable anecdote of the reply of 
Emperor Sigiismondo at the trial of 
John Huss to the remark of a certain 
cardinal, who had objected to th# 
emperor's treatment of the noun 
"schisma" as feminine, namely "Rex 
Romanorum sum et supra grammatU 
cam." 

By the daily consideration of these 
things with say a five-minute period 
of pondering over these little prag- 
matic stories we shall eventually be- 
come so incensed ovof this question 
that we shall be constrained to chase 
the monster grammar to its wo ’Ten 
where we shall mercilessly asphyxiate 
it. — A. B. L. 



So I snuffed the lijttle candle, 
And closed the little shrine; 

I fed the birds the white bread, 
And tossed off the wine: 

1 took a new line.; 



And now I drink brandy, 

And juniper and gin, 

And my jolly red nose 
Makes even Parson grin. 

And to eat a good beief steak 
I hold as no sin— - 
Even on Friday 
If the priest isn’t in . 

My spirit like my body 
Grows mellow and gay; 

They’re both such boon companions 
That every night I pray, 

"Mary, keep [them long together,” 
Then I drink the dark away 
Till the morning comes gray.; 



Vanity and Conceit 



I These two terms are almost always 

"" — — — — — ——I confused. I suggest a real distinction 

• 11 • between them. Vanity refers rather 

letg departed, carefully washed and to our regard for the opinions of 

combed ae they wrre, with red, white others, conceit to our opinion of our- 

and green ribbor.s around their selves. The man who wishes to be 

chubby necks, yot destined to be eaten thought clever is vain. The man who 

on the morrow. Then a grimy ohim. without foundation considers himself 

ney sweep, sooty broom in hand, on- to 1)e clever i 3 conceited. Neither of 

tered unseen and danced in and out these necessarily implies the other, 

between tables as another emblem <f People with an excessively high csti- 

"good luck." Glasses were refilled, in- mate of their own ability may care 

numerable toasts were drunk, the gip- nothing about what others think of 

sics struck up more cheerful music, them. People without such a high 

and strengthened and inspired by the self-esteem may still be very keen 

sight and voice and touch of their true about securing the esteem of other», 

patron saint, th 2 festive ones saw too In actual life, vanity and conceit ar® 

soon the grey light of New Year's usually, but not necessarily associ*» 

Day. ted. 
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Four 



Little Jessie James 
Bright Musical 

Entertainment 



'M' EVIDENTLY overcome with re- 
M~t - morse at having given ns 
1 * ^ seats somewhere near the 
back or the theatre last week, the man 
in the box office at His Majesty’s re- 
lented and went to the opposite ex- 
treme of placing us in the centre of 
row A. Our ear s were removed only 
a few inches from the blaring saxo- 
phones of the Janies Boys, and our 
eyes but ' a little further • from the 
twinkling legs of the small but select 
chorus which is not the least of the 
many attractive ' features of "Little 
Jessie James.’* Nevertheless in this' 
Case wé lost little by the close prox- 
imity of the players. _ Their make-up 
Was perfect, and the attractiveness of 
the girls was not lessened by close ob- 
servation. The singing which was 
perhaps not as strong as it might he, 
is clear, and the w’ords of the songs, 
many of them exceptionally witty, 
-were easily distinguishable. 






"Little Jessie James” is 41 very good 
example of the unpretentious, clever 
‘‘intimate" type of musical comedy 
created by the Bolton-Wodehouse- 
Kefn combination at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, and while hardly 
up to the best of, the Princess show3, 
it is a more than usually attractive 
musical play. It lias nil the necessary 
ingred'ents of a del'glitful entertain- 
ment — attractive, catoliy music, a 

slight, farcical plot, some situations of 
gemfne coniedy, and a goodly pro- 
portion of neat lines, just spiced hero 
and. there with a sufficient flavor of 
“double entendre” to tickle the palate 
oi those who ike that sort of thing, 
a i\ not enough to offend those who 
t » not. 



Tlie plot, s îcli as it is. deals with 
^he troubles of a young man whoso 
Unie ‘Tea for two” with another man's 
wife is rendered hazardous by tQi e ' in- 
vasion of hia fla t by a host of people 
includ ng the ldtly’s husband, a Her- 
culean bill collector of unprepossessing 
appearance, , his friend with whom ho 
shares the apartment, and this gen- 
tleman’s fiancee and prospective 
mother-in-law. Mixed up in it some- 
how is a low comedy furniture dealer 
who has been using the apartment as a 
show room, his customer from Kan- 
sas-, and lier sprightly daughter, Little 
Jess’e James, who 1ms come down to 
show Broadway that there is nothing 
slow about Kansas. The intrigue is 
more tangled than we can hope to un. 
ravel here. There Is much misunder. 
stand ng and hiding and running' 
about during which a young gentle- 
man and a young lady are forced to 
seek refuge from their respective, fi. ’ 
ancee and husband in the capacious 
darkness of disappearing bed. It is 
all very absurd, very funny, and de- : 
liciously well done. 

The finest comedy is In the hands 
«f Allen Kearns in the role of Tommy 
Tinker, the much harassed ’ young 
man. Mr. Kearns is a comedian of 
rare ability. Every look, gesture, ex- ' 
pression, tone of voice tells, and he - 
kept the .house in high spirits all 
tlie time lie was on the stage. Laura 
Hamilton in the role of Li tlie Jessie 
I brought a impudent charm and a 
pleasing personality as well as a fine 
sense of comedy to the interpreta- 
tion of a role that might have been 
Written for her.. If yon want, to see 
the modern flapper as drawn by 
John Held, Jr. in the pages of 



Judge and elsewhere look well at 
Burtress Dielch., it is not hard to 
do. T.be performance of John Mul- 
ligan a** this lady’s saturnine hus- 
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The Ontogeny of 
an Artist 

"A Story-Teller 1 s Story'’ by 
Sherwood Anderson 

T HE author of ''Many Mar- 
riages” and "Horses anil 
Men” lias at last given us a 
book of frank confessions, startling in 
its self-revelation and instructive in 
its introspection. Although the con- 
tents of "A Story-teller’s Story” are 
doubtless of no more reliable bio- 

l '* 

graphical value than the actual auto- 
biography in some of Mr. Anderson’s 
other -works, we are always glad' to 
have’ another work from the hand of 
one who is perhaps the gx-eatest ex- 
ponent of the new middle-western 
school of letters. For among the 
literary, pi'oductions of Shei-wood An- 
dersen there .exists no tale which is 
completely à disappointment, 

Mi 1 . Anderson’s father was a travel- 
ling vagabond, whose slight pretence 
at a profession was occasional sign- 
posting and his mother was a hard- 
working silent woman of Italian 
descent destined to die young. 
He himself and his brothers had tlie 
most fortunate upbringing— they were 
partly vagabond along with their pro- 
genitor, (although they had to do most 
of ïii >s work, and were finally let loose 
upon tlie world io struggle for them- 
selves, as in point of fact they had 
always done. The fortunate part _ of 
this is- the marvellous set of exper- 
iences through which Sherwood An- 
derson wa s to pass and the intimate 
acquaintance with the life, of the new 
industrial class and its by-products 
which he obtained thereby. 

“A Story-teller’s Story” i» one of 
the best autobiographies that have 
even been written in tlïë United 
States and is certainly very much 
better than the self-life of Mark 
Twain which was Published at about 
the same time. I believe that the 
success of “A StdVy-teller’a Story” 
Is chiefly owing to its originality, 
ingenuousness, and entire lack of 
apparent plan. It might be said, in 
comparison, that tlie fault of Mark 
Twain’s autbbiography 'was the 
uuthoi n cold-blooded plan to com- 
pose his book without a plan. 

—Anaximander. 



The Garret 



^ OMli let us pity those who * a ro 
better off than we are, 

Come, my friends, and remember that 

the rich have butlers and no 
friends, 

And we have friends and no butlers. 
Come let u 3 pity the married and the 
unmarried. 

l 

Dawn enters frith little feet like a 
gilded Pavlova, 

And I am near my desire. 

Nor has life in it aught better 
Than tiiis hour of clear coolness, tlie 
hour of waking together. 

— Ezra Pound 



band and the dancing of the eight 
chorus girls is alt else that merits 
special praise. 

On tlie whole "Little .Jessie James" 
is a very pleasing entertainment, it 
is unpretentious and amusing, and 
the best way of spending an even- 
ing without using your head that 
can bo found in town this week. 

-A. J. M. 3. 



On Oysters, 

Old Hats & 

Old Shoes 

(Continued from Page One).- 
from sheer bi’avado. Which alb in 
sheer truth, l'eminds us of the old ad- 
age which docs state that necessity is 
the mother of invention. 

Wrapping myself in my thoughts, 
after having paid for the draught 
which I had had off. Hap, I proceeded 
towards Westminster, where many 
ln - ave • men do lie in dust; and as I 
wandei’ed through the busy streets I 
did wonder how many of those inor- 
tals who. do lie within the abbey had 
become famous because of necessity 
and not because of natural desires. 
Even, says I, that renowned; hard 
Shakespeare — though his bonqsjdo not 
lie within Westminster — might never 
have become the famed playwright 
that he was, if he had not hadtto work 
for a living, whereas it is also .said 
that the ancient Greek who lived in 
the barrel — I remember not his name 
at the moment — did so only because 
. of an ii*ate landlord. And verity 1 ; ; that 
sweet lady of Scotland, Queen Mary, 
did attain great fame only through 
the kindly though unasked for interest 
of Elizabeth. 

It was while thinking ‘thus, that i 
saw approaching my friend of the 
Tusked Boar and White Hind, and I ; 
easily perceived that he was in his ,; 
early meaning jovial mood. "Greet- 
ings, friend.” says lie, as he extended 
his daintily scented fingers for me to 
touch airily. "I listened yesterday 
fortnight to an eloquent and devout 
sermon by the Lord Bishop of Tweak- 
eazlo in which h‘s reverence dis- 
coursed at great length upon tlie 
greatness of Jonah. But yet, "says 
he," I cannot for tho life of me see 
why the prophet should be elevated 
so highly, save that he was swallowed 
by a whale. And I doubt not but that 
Jonah himself had no wish to pass 
through that gruesome experience. 
Yet xi dog’s obeyed in office and Jo- • 
nail is lauded by the Bishop. In sooth 
if tiiis fundamentalism comes not to 
a quick stop there shall be a schism 
within tlie ranks of the clergy.” 

And so saying, the man witli the 
nose that shone in the night like a 
lantern, hustled xuvay to be lost in the 
mass of hurrying citizens. Yes. in- 
deed, fair reader, it was not a boll 
man that first ate an oyster. But 
that does not answer the question: 
Why do we eat oysters this day? 

On Old Hats and 

Old Shoes. 

ill i-5 day was shopping day, for I 
found that my toes were nigh 
pi-ojecting through my shoes and that 
my hat waà but a sorry sight. In 
consequence I did take my way to- 
wards the purveyoi's of clothing for 
ithe slenier sex, where after soma 
hesitation I did purchase (1) one new 
hat of a rakish cavelicrish style, in 
spite of the Cromwellian spirit of the 
time and (2) one pair of fine shoes i 
for the covering of my feet. 

.Then to home — that is ito my poor 
apartments — where 1 dill throw my 
old garb as' de and did don the new. 
But laying my time-worn shoes and 
my faded hat away, the joy of pur-' 
chase did leave me and keen pangs of 
regret did enter in instead. For or a 
truth old sboos and old hails are like 
old friends. They have been well tried 
arid have been faithful, though the 
rocks on tlie roacl of life have been 
keen and though tlie showers from 
the skies of adversity have been 
mightily heavy. Donning my new 
head gear it did fit but illy; yçt I 
knew as ‘'.lie days did pass by, it 
would settle around my head with the 
greatest of comfort, fitting itself 
without being fitted, every bit of the 
inside clinging snugly. Hats, be It 
said, become used to one’s head only 
as tlie time passes: anil when a hat 



■ 






A Study in 

Nomenclature 

(Continued freni Page One), 
continually asking when a true na- 
tive poeti’y and prose will- appear. I 
shrink . from committing myself on 
such an important question, but I 
would suggest that if the tradition 
attaching .itself to names has any 
meaning, we who are at McGill should 
soon see a great uprising on this side 
of - the water. Within our walls are 
Bacon, Burke, Burns, Macaulay and 
Scott; and wo are even reminded of 
Robert Louis Stevenson when w# 
find that both Jekyll and Hyde are 
with us. 

If one wished to use a. horribly 
mixed metaphor he might sa>' that we 
have all shades of opinion in the Uni- 
versity— Black, Blond, Brown, Gray, 
Green and also pure White. But we 
cannot boast of having all the sea- 
sons, for only Sommer, Falls and 
Winter are here. And It would seem 
obvious that during the session the 
latter is ■ predominant, as we have 
both Snow and a Snowball; In fact, 
thé weathér might always be Fair 
and Cool, Avero there not a trace of 
Fogg in the Airey. 

Although many other gleanings of 
interest could be made, I will make 
but one, and that of particular refer- 
ence to the plutocrats among us; I 
find that, as far as automobiles are 
concerned , we can boast of but one 
Pierce, one Maxwell and one Ford. 

is old and done for, I do give it to a 
wandering vagabond of a soldier with 
feelings of sorrow and regret, for C 
am giving away a friend who has 
served me well. It has covei'cd me 
from storms, it has cast aside the hot 
glances of the king of the heavens, 
and its waving plume has been ad- 
mired by eyes that shone with de- 
light as I walked through the throngs 
- in the park. Well can I realize why 
the Latin historian said of Caesar that 
he would as Hef lose his head as hie 
helmet, for without the latter ‘the for- 
mer would have been worth but lit- 
tle; and why also, when Horatio did 
swim the Tiber he had a great care 
to bring his equipment along with 
him: verily, a new metal headpiece 
would have required much fitting o.nd 

fixing and the old one, though dinted, 

« 

Was still truly useful. In sooth! then, 
our hats and our friends are much 
alike, for they are hard to get. easily 
lost, they know our head and our 
head, knowing them, loves them and 
is loath to part with them. 

So also it is with opr boots and 
shoes, he they of 'the seven league 
variey or of the type which are worn 
at court functions only. Often do we J 
hear red blooded men express tlie 
wish to die with their shoes on, for 
•they know then that if they do so, 
they do finish this life in the company 
of friends. A shoe -that doth hurt is 
no friend, hut merely an acquaint- 
ance, for one whom you know well 
taketh full cave never to press either 
against cortjs or bunions, pressui'e oix 
sore spots inevitably causing irritation, 
which well may prove fatal. But a 
‘true shoo pi-otecteth the sole from 
hurt, even as ‘does a friend protect 
his friend’s reputation from harin, 
spreading no idle rumours and allow- 
ing none to be spx'ead. Both shoes 
and friends are great helps and aids 
along the somewhat dusty and stony 
road of life, and when they must be 
laid side, we do it with a tear and 
with a sigh. 

Yes, this day I did purchase new 
shoes and a new hat. I wear them 
(his night when I shall sally forth to 
the play at the Globe; but, in full 
faith, I am sure that that wretched 
vagabond to whom I gav e my cas' - 
off apparel but this minute, will b? 
more comfortable with my old friends, 
than I shall be with mine, that are 
new. 
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Grossman, millionaire company- 
promoter, banker, and philanthro- 
pist. could not at once bring 1 Itself to 
forsake the body that .had been its 
home for more than three score 
years, and it lingered . for a little 
time within the cramped cinfinos of 
the best coffin that money could 
buy. A fashionable firm of funeral 
directors had been entrusted with' 
the final feremony. and the embalm- 
ing, as a result, was of the finest 
workmanship; but, even so, it was 
not long before the suffocating at- 
mosphere of the grave began to be 
laden with a deep and sinisteiv.hea- 
viness. Gradually the little soul be- 
came aware of the primal urge of a’ 
divine necessity impelling it to haz- 
ard tho chances of its new-born li- 
berty, and shaking Itself free of tha 
flesh forever, the soul of what once 
had been a. man escaped from the 
trammels of the world. 

It soared outward and upward 
through the mahogany board, the 
rich loan, the gr.ïsc, up Into the clo.i * 
air, and on through an infinity of 
inconceivable distances through tho 
pure aether where the morning stars 
Sang together, and the heavens de- 
clared tlie glory of God. Moons rose, 
and plane Is stilled by like gold-fish 
in a bowl, and friendly comets came 
and wagged ‘their tails, and the dog- 
stars harked at the winging soul. Far 
below, dimly discerned through vast 
convolutions of chaos, the sun came 
forth lllce a bridegroom from his chains 
her. The days were telling one another, 
and one night was certifying another. 
Tlie firmament was shewing the handi- 
work of -Hs Creator, and matter . and 
energy, mutually reacting, obeyed His 
law. 



O, Grossman 



TÊ Jjr R. Wilbur 
fyi millionaire company promo- 
ter, banker. and philan- 
thropist, proved the truth of 
his physician’s prediction that ho 
would live the night, and, Paying a 
final tribute to t,hc doctor’s discern- 
ment, passed away ns the first gray 
wiaps of dawn were building fantas- 
tic patterns among the darker glia/ 
dows about tho boil. 

Of the successful magnate it can be 
said with truth that his death was 
tlie greatest surpi'ise of his life. For 
•the first time he llmd to acknowledge 
defeat; and a pitiful expression of 
pained astonishment cam.» over the 
cold, hard face of tho dying man as' 
the realization assailed his fading 
brain that now at last the power of 
wealth and commercial success had 
become of no avail. But only for a 
moment. His darkening mind re- 
fused to dwell upon his earthly 
riches, which, after all, were "slave 
to fate, chanco, kings and desperate 
men” — a comforting reflection at 
such a moment — and a beatific 
smile of pious expectancy on the 
stiffening face of the dead man told 
■that liis last thought had been of 
the eternal heaven to which he was 



by Lawrence Wright 



A N essay (was it Montaigne who 
said it •) is but an. attempt; 
^ arid recently we have, come 
ocross two brief works, evidently from 
the hand of an amateur, or amateurs, 
of the late sixteenth or early seven- 
teenth centuries. These, it is easily 
seen, are from a novice pen and upon 
close examination it may be seen that 
they possess anachronisms and dubious 
interpolations, which cause their au- 
thenticity to bp doubted. But their 
time of writing matters little, and ns 
we do not know their author he mat- 
ters but little also. Regarding their 
discovery we are reminded of the fa- 
mous Bishop Percy, who uncovered 
old ballads, genuine and otherwise, 
quite by chanco, for "ON OYSTERS” 
and “ON OLD HATS AHD OLD 
SHOES”, the two essays reprinted 
here, were found quite accidentally 
when one of tlie noble curators was 
sweeping the recesses of the Arts 
Building. As is generally known, that 
venerable edifice dates back hundreds 

of years, so it is quite possible that 
tlie manuscripts have lain untouched 



TjjT* HAT” ’S in a name? . 

\f\i I had always beenfltscin- 
.jT-. . ated by names, despite the 
affeqCeiÿ snicker which so often ac- 
companies the time-lionoured and 
familiar query on the subject; in my 
younger days it was a real joy to 
walk along . the business streets and 
haltingly spell out the words that 
glared down at me from every sign- 
board, and then to return home in 
triumph and announce “I know 
Where lame Mr. Andersen has his 
■tore. I saw his name over it." Ami 
Jn the long winter evenings I would 
take the ponderous directory over in 
front of the fire, cross my legs com- 
fortably, and then revel in the mys- 
«ries which were hidden between tlie 
dull red covers. . 

You iqay judge, then, with what in- 
terest I perused the Students’ direc- 
tory when it was issued some weeks 
ago- l admit that to many in tlie 
University the little volume is invalu- 
p)de for reference, and that the sta- 
tistician might find it to have l-educ- 
cçU confusion over addresses and 

y t ' 

telephone numbers by about 75.8!) 
percent. With such persons I have 
absolutely no quarrel, but for me that 
aspect of ,tlie value of the directory a 
far subordinate to its value as a 
handbook of nomenclature. I think 
that we at McGill are a fairly repre- 
sentative group, so that there is no 
reason for any findings being consid- 
ered unusual. 

A first- glance through tho directory 
might give one the impression that 
we are an intensely religious com- 
munity, for I. found many Biblical 
names. Our first parents, Adam and 
Eye, are both with us, as Is tlie pa- 
triarch Abraham; the tribe of Ben- 
jamin is represented, and neither 
Dàvid the king nor bis wise son Sol- 
omon are missing. Of the old Testa- 
ment prophets there is Amos, and of 
the disciples' Simon and Andrew, 
James and Luke. Among the officers 
of tlie church are tho Pope, two Ab- 
botts, a Monk and a Priest. But a 
closer study of the book reveals the 
fact that all classes of society are to 
be found. First of- all stands, of 
course, tho King, immediately follow- 
ed by Le Baron; but the Hunter, the 
Farmer, the Carter, the Brewer, the 
Barber, the Draper, the Baker and 
the Butler stand as -worthy represent- 
atives of tlie "tiers etat’’. 

f 

I remember once living the privil- 
ege • of paying a visit to the finest 
zoological gardens in the world, 
where I learnt the names of many 
living tilings. To anyone who lias, 
had tho same experience I would sug-. 
gest . that if lie ever wants to refresh 
his memory as to just what he did 
see, lie need only pick up tlie direct- 
ory and peruse it at leisure. Not only 
Will he find a reference (albeit a 
scattered one) to the location of the 
famous gardens, namely London. 
England, and of less-lcnown ones in 
Berlin, but also an enumeration of 
the things to be seen in them— tlie 
Wolf, the Fox, tlie Hare, tlie Fish, 
and also tho Partridge and the Tea- 
cock. 

• Canadian lovers of literature are 
(Continued on Pago Four). 



IRONY 



by Vincent Starr 



O NE wanted water, 

But the pump was fust 
He bugged for bread, 
And they gave him dust; 

He looked for Love, 

And found Lust. 



But the significance of this colossal 
exhibition was lost upon the soul pant- 
ing for tho pearly gates, the gentle 
pastures, the still waters, and tho city 
built of fine gold where it was to be 
exnxlted forever, crowned and ■ seated 
Upon the' Right Hand, This wàs the 
soul of a good, successful man, thank 
Heaven! and it had every right to claim 
its just reward. It rather hoped, too 
that in th's might be included the 
privilege of looking down at some of 
(lie fools and sinners in the fire. 

But something had gone wrong, 
for nowhere could the little soul find 
the heaven that tlie late Mr. Gross- 
man had so confidently expected to 
inhabit, and presently vague sug- 
gestions seemed to take shape and 
form in sound — the sound of a colos- 
sal laughter. 

Heard dimly first as a faint jar- 
ring among (lie spheres', tlie volume 
of its noise rose and rolled in rever- 
berating peals through the blind 
spaces of the universe. The little 
mean soul shrank into itself, seeking 
a vain escape from, tlie all pervading 
laughter. Tlie firmament was shaking 
Us sides in paroxysms of holy mirth 
and iu the observatories of five con- 
tinents men oil earth looking through 
long telescopes saw shooting ' stars 
and wavering comet's and twinkling 
constellations. 

That tlie Wilbur Grossmans of fills 
world should imagine themselves 
capable of finding the Elysium of tlie 
young-eyed gods was too much for 
tlie Comic Spirit of the Universe, and 
a clanging peal of cosmic laughter 
destroyed tlie soul of a millionaire 
company-promoter, banker, and -phil- 
anthropist in the cataclysm of its 
tempestuous lmmience. 



Another risked for water, 
Bu(t was offered wine; 

He begged a bit of bread, 
And they took him to dine 
In the eyes of a Harlot 
He saw Love shine. 



where they had been thrown by an 
irate pedagogue, who had in vain been 
attempting to teach the gentle art of 
writing the English language to some 
long dead and stupid students. It is 
interesting to remark it hat though 
many years have passed since those 
essays were evidently written, the 
average student of to-day has much In 
common with his forerunner, in that 
lie knows little about English, wheth* 
er his matriculation is of the Ontario 
or of the Quebec standard. The time 
of revolution in this branch we believe 
to be near at hand, but in tlie mean- 
time We print the following, with the 
hope that they may interest our rend- 
ers to sonic small degree. 

On Oysters 

y-vICKING lip one of the journals 
X which came from off the presses 
this day, I spied a saying of that great 
writer of causticity, 'Jonathan Swift, 
to the effect that indeed it was’ a bold 
man that first ate an oyster; but mus- 
ing on this witty epigram throughout, 
tlie hour 1 spent in my favourite eo r - 
fee shop drinking ale, I have come to 
the conclusion that he who first did 
eat of an oyster was not bold, as our 
venerable Dean would have us be- 
lieve. For, in truth, lie who did first 
perceive that that slimy tiling dill 
contain*, nourishing qualities, niusL 
have done it of a necessity and not 
(Continued on Page Four). 



indubitably going. 

For Mr. Grossman had been a 
Good Man. 

Ilis efficiency, liai’d-hendedtiess, 
and an almost uncanny ability to 
forestall progress by a few .hours and 
a great many dollars had won him 
an enviable reputation ns a solid 
business man and a leading citizen. 
His domestic life was no less worthy 
of emulation. He was a devoted hus- 
band. and had presented his youth- 
ful, pretty wife with a pedigree bull- 
dog which she loved witii an almost 
maternal tenderness. Nor was lie un- 
mindful of tlie value of spiritual sin- 
cerity and humble religion. One of 
tlie most fashionable churches in the 
most, exclusive suburb claimed him 
with pride us its most influential 
member; and. as lie reflected on his 
deathbed with no lit tie satisfaction, 
liis subscriptions to Foreign Mis- 
sions had been superlative, too. He 
never played golf on Sunday, 

And so he died — happy in the con- 
viction that tho frock-coated respect- 
ability of a lifetime of pious Sab- 
baths punctuating (lie efficient .hust- 
ling of six energetic -week days had 
given him tlie inalienable right •" 
a centre scat in the bald-headed row 
at all performances of tlie Heavenly 

Choir. 

But tilings befell in this wise. 

The soul of the late Mr, Wilbur O. 
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To Gown or Not to Gown? 



r lHE proposal to compel undergraduates in Arts to wear gowns during 
lectures is one which merits serious consideration. The time when that 
academic custom was in vogue is now beyond the memory of most 
students, and the venture, if put into practice, will thus be in the 
nature of an instructive experiment. If attended with no other benefit it 
will at least furnish some accurate data for the formulation of a sound 
philosophy of clothes. How far does dress affect deportment, and the 
covering of the body influence the receptivity of the mind? Will the assump- 
tion of an academic garb be the' occasion of a great revival of learning? 
May we expect an intellectual renascence to accompany the donning of the 
toga? These are questions which will be answered if the majority of under- 
graduates in Arts are ready to overide those who are inclined to oppose the 
adoption of the gown upon merely reasonable grounds. The opponents of 
the gown urge that the “black rag with a hole in it” will be an expense, even if 
a light one; that it will lie a nuisance, making punctual' students late and 
late students later; that it is not as efficient as an ordinary coarse “lab” 
coat for the protection of clothes; and, finally, that: it is unsanitary. There 
is, no doubt, a certain weight behind these arguments, but that upon which 
*the opponents of the gown have seemed, most confidently to base their 
objections is that it will make the wearer look ridiculous. But this, surely, 
depends more upon the man in the gown than on the 1 gown itself, and if 
precautions were taken to procure a long enough garment it might even be 
of no little service in providing' a decent covering for bandy legs or knock 
knees. Nevertheless the contention that the gown will reduce the student 
to an absurdity is as reasonable as the idea that it will give him a grave 
and academic air. This in fact is the great experiment. Will the adoption 
of an academic dress make for better, more serious students, for men 
sincerely interested in science, art and letters, eagerly pursuing learning for 
its own sake, or will the gown be merely the untidy; black rag it appears to 
the superficial’ observer? Will it bring with! it those qualities and 
.virtues of which it is the symbol, or will it be only 'the banner of an empty 
hope? For ourselves, we are frankly sceptical. 



Enter the Players 



T HE keen interest exhibited in the work of the newly-formecl Players’ 
Club, and shown in the enthusiastic response to the call for players 
issued by the casting committee is a great source of satisfaction to all 
;who are interested in the drama. For a long time McGill has borne the 
feproach of doing little to encourage a serious and enlightened dramatic 
activity. That reproach can now no longer be levelled, and that this is so 
is due in a great measure to the enthusiasm and effort of the undergra- 
duates themselves. 

The choice of plays for the first production is a bold and interesting one. 
A tense, almost melodramatic Galsworthy playlet, an Eastern fantasy, and 
one of Landor’s “Imaginary Conversations”. This will please the most 
yaried tastes, and their production in a home made Little Theatre should 
jftfford an interesting education in Stagecraft for producers, actors and 
Audience alike. We wish the venture every success. 



BLUE PENCIL” 

by Maurice Caron 



Writers of news and .staters of views, 
Scanners of "copy” and critics who 
muse, 

Be this in praise of you. 

Those who intend by pen to offend, 
Those who contend the pen wild mend, 
Be this advice to you . 

A FTER all, it does not seem so 

AA very long ago when we found 
that box of tacks in the cup- 
board. We were very young then. 
We took that box of tacks and pound- 
ed them into tho top door-step— every 
tack in the box. 

? Had we waited /a few years:we|lwould 
. • have expressed our freedom by ham- 
mering them into some design — the 
number of our father's house’ or pro- 
file of pretty sister. 

But today we juse the tacks- only to 
• jkcop down the corners of badly gear- 
ed moulding. 

And this little Incident of the tacks 
is in everything we attempt. It en- 
ters by the door of youth's criticism, 
always ajar, and departs .when toler- 
ance sidles up to us and cracks a 
joke. 

At first we have our own ideas 
about the lacks, then we are forced 
to follow someone’s else’s idea about 
them, and finally we form new ideas, 
having learned the “five finger exer- 
cises” of what we are doing. 

Our writing is nothing other than 
our box of tacks. We enter some 
newspaper office, and, being glared_ 
at by a sharp and rather decent City 
Editor, spill our tacks, and hammer 
them where they lie. This man with 
a frown and a curse — but lié ig smil- 
ing the while — ^ introduces us to a 
dull blue pencil. 

Instinctively we detest the little 
beast. In the hand of the City Ed- 
itor it glides over the lines, hacking 
away, but writing very little. 



One laughs at it then, and says 
‘‘You fiend, and you can't write, your- 
self. Yes, and I lialc and hate and 
bate you.” 

The man al the desk looks at thi* 
blue pencil of his, sharpens it as 
though it were not sharp enough, 
fondles it and places it gently In the 
desk drawer . . “Saying after m* 
in the manner of the ritual ‘Great 
Little God of Hosts and Dinner Par- 
ties, Speakers— and Mighty Champion 
of the Pen.’ 1 ' 

Again you and I, bring in our stor- 
ies of the streets. The Bluo’n takes 
his course bitter, but always less 
bitter, for lie is teaching us what not 
to write. 

One day we grow tired of watch- 
ing his work. We see him lying upon 
ihe desk. Catching him in our fing- 
ers, wo Up our ‘‘copy” with him. 
Even In our own hands - he starts! 

This is our first real introduction. 
Line by line we score our own sheet* 
and smile in delight. The littic crea- 
ture smiles . back as ho whispers, “I 
am always smiling. I was smiling 
when you spilled the tacks. I laugh- 
ed when you hammered them because 
I saw what was in you. Had you ga- 
thered all those tacks, and placed 
them back in tho box and had sat 
composed, I would never have cross- 
ed out your lines. •! wouldn’t have 
been Interested. Then you never 
would have written because you would 
never have known me." 

Children of the pen, meet the blue 
pencil and make him your host, be- 
ing careful the while of your table 
manners. 

At the table >’ou will note Uiat you 
and pen will doze a little but blue 
pencil will keep awake. He is not 
allowed to sleep. 

“Blue pencil, I hate you for that. 
Blue pencil i love you for that.” 



Grammar: A Study in Futility 



O F the many subjects taught in 
our common schools perhaps 
grammar is the most futile. 
Grammar is a study which purports 
to acquaint the student with the 
multitudinous classifications of words 
and phrases, their proper use in sen- 
tences, and the changes which words 
and groups of words undergo 
in form in order to express various 
meanings. 

Grammar regarded as a formal sci- 
ence is clearly ill-fitted for elemen- 
tary public instruction; partcularly 
because it is moat complicated in its 
detailed analysis, its technical voca- 
bulary is large and difficult, and the 
mere fact of its being only a formal 
science puts It in the order of preced- 
ence at an immeasurable distance be- 
hind natural history and natural 
philosophy. It is really . a most 
frightful affair, when one considers 
that children In schools are subjected 
to years of the tyrannizing and mind- 
benumbing influence of u crystallized 
set of formulae and analyses, which 
should be investigated by only the 
mpst specialized scholars. Children 
are graduated from schools with a 
knowledge of grammatical structure 
and accidence, which has been instil- 
led In them with much pains and al- 
most no understanding, while at tho 
same time they are ignorant of the 
most fundamental facts of biology, 
geology and astronomy. It is the 
writer’s opinion that more time is 
wasted in schools on the study of 
grammar than on any other subject, 
including what is known by the de- 
lusive name of “scripture." 

Grammar, of course, may be urged 
on account of its value in assuring 
correctness of speech on the part of 



those who have mustered it. Now 
right here is probably the crux of the 
whole matter for the advocati diaboli 
of grammar. There have always been 
two dialects spoken in every country 
— one of the plebeians and the other 
of the patricians- In large new coun- 
tries like the United States and Can- 
ada there are vast hordes, of people 
who are anxious to be considered as 
of the latter class. They are conse- 
quently under the necessity of adopt- 
ing the patrician dialect. This they 
often cannot do, so they send their 
children to' school to learn thi* 
strange language which is guaran- 
teed to make for so much social pres- 
tige- Grammar which in this regard 
is an analysis of the speech of the 
small literary and cultured class, is 
held to be a short-cut to the Parnas- 
sus of “correct” utterance. 

It is one of the theses of this dis- 
cussion that grammar along with its 
sillier but less insidious twin, compo- 
sition, is most useless as a channel 
for tlie ebullient middle and lower 
classes leading to the havon of th# 
language of the blessed and perhaps 
the angels. It i s here suggested that 
grammar as a school subject be for- 
ever banned — to be replaced by hours 
of conversation between the pupils 
and people who speak the blessed 
tongue of culture (say unsuccessful 
members of authors’ associations) on 
all legitimate subjects from those of 
lunar and solar eclipses, parlor games, 
mediaeval handicraft, and Swiss win- 
ter sports to those of the life-history 
of frogs and the martyrdom of Alban 
Verulamus. 

Without impugning t'lio uselessness 
of instruction in grammar for infants, 
(Continued it page thre j ) 
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The Enshrining 
of Si. Diszno 

by L, C. To tubs. 

r llE so-called Feast of St. Syl- 
vester — New Year’s Eve — is the 
jolliest as well as the most sol- 
emn night of 'the year in Hungary. 
Between Christmas and New Year’s 
the good Hungarian people busy 
themselves preparing for this very 
special occasion when not St. Sylves- 
ter but St. Diszno is re-enshrined in 
the hearts of Magyarorszag, from thé 
highest to the lowest in the land. 
Centuries ago, Hungary adopted as Its 
patron saints, the one, the Blessed 
.Virgin — whose statue, medal or pic- 
ture, even wearing the Hungarian 
crown with the surmounting cross 
bent as Kossuth bent it in 1848, one 
«ets everywhere with the Infant Christ 
in her arms; the other. St.’ Stephen. 

t 

the heroic apostolic king, patron of 
Christianity and founder of the king- 
dom. Countless other saints are held 
In high regard, including the revered 
Bylvester, but first place is given — 
literally given— do that sweet little 
compelling figure, St. Diszno. New 
Year’s Eve is unreservedly set aside 
to do him honour. But for days pre- 
vious hi 8 name Is ou everyone’s lips 
ind his likeness Is displayed every- 
where. 

On this feast which is erroneously 
known as St. Sylvester, a pleasant 
young Hungarian, who speaks English 
after a fashion, took me to one of the 
very many restaurants in Budapest 
where one may drink wonderful “to- 
kaji” (pronounced "tokoy") and listen 
to delightful Hungarian music, tune- 
fully played by a ‘cigany" (gypsy) 
band. We ate tire proverbial young, 
roast pork, had one or two chocolate 
cakes and a tall, slender bottle of 
wine. There was no dancing but the 
music was very beautiful. Hungarian 
music, at the outset usually moving, 
sending wave after wave of emotion 
through one, very often' takes on a 
happier complexion, fin'shing in a 
wild ecstasy of the ‘‘c9ardas" (pro- 
nounced "cliardash") the rollicking 
national dance. The Hungarian gip- 
sies are, with those of Rumania (not- 
ably Transylvania, part of Old Hun- 
gary), the true gipsies of legend and 
song, and play in an unexcelled man- 
ner. . The cafe was crowded and 
stuffy with people and tobacco smoke. 
Men and women .ate and ate and 
drank and drank. As midnight ap- 
proached, more and more pressed in 
until scarcely standing room re- 
mained. St. Diszno veritably had 
many disciples. On the first stroke 
of twelve announcing the birth of 
A.Ü. 1025, the lights were mysterious- 
ly extinguished and brilliant red, 
white and green 'tongues of fire sprang 
up here and there.' The gypsies com- 
menced the impressive national hymn 
which hundreds sang or rather chant- 
ed. New Year's greetings were ex- 
changed but strangely enough there 
wa â ‘ nothing of a demonstrative na- 
ture although Hungarians are a ro- 
mantic and warm-hearted people. The 
lights flashed on. Then wonder of 
wonders: St. Diszno himself entered! 

The saint in whose honour we 
(including even a Canadian) had 
gathered. But, alas! he was evidently 
"too far gone" to support himself 
with decorum and displayed a 'very 
marked unwillingness to accept the 
plaudits accorded Even the 

saint had succumbed on New Year’s 
Eve — in fact he hacl to bo securely 
carried by a grinning, waiter, doubt- 
less 

guised. Yet 
stead of bestowing blessings upon the 
hundreds before him, uttered sounds 
of a most inarticulate nature. He 
seemed greatly agitated, and it was 
all that hia supporter could do to 



French Players 
Light Comedy 
At the Orpheum 

r HE new French company of 
actors who are presenting 
light comedies at the Orpheum 
Theatre opened their second week on 

Monday night with Pierre Weber's 
“Chambre a Part.” The French peo- 
ple in Montreal seem to be more for- 
tunate than the English this sosaon, 
for while two Parisian troupes, first 
the Porte St. Martin Company and 
now the present Company, have been 
playing at the Orpheum almost 
steadily since the first of October, le- 
gitimate plays have been crowded out 
of His Majesty’s by burlesque shows 



prevent him from escaping through 
the door. St. Diszno, so soon to join 
the ranks of martyrs, perhaps more 
familiar by his Latin name of Por- 
cus Sanotus, or to drag him down to 
vulgar English, stripping him of all 
his titles plain piglet, passed us to 
receive a Pat or a pull of his dim- 
inutive, curly tail for "good luck.” 



Several of his brothers soon arrived 
on the scene to undergo a similar 
process. The adoration of that animal 
so dear to the priâtes of Hungarians, 
but a repulsive hast to certain races 
and religions, officially ended, the pig- 



and musical comedies. 

It would be unfair to the actors at 
present playing at the Orpheum to 
make comparisons to the Porto St. 
Martin players. Tho Porte St. Mar- 
lin players were acting in plays that 
called for a certain depth of feeling, 
although they were sometimes guilty 
of crossing the boundary lino into 
melodrama. The company now at the 
Orpheum makes no pretension to 
supply anything but amusement. But 
they do this with charm, art and a 
certain ‘‘je ne sais quoi.” Laqt week 
in fleur d’oranger” M. Lcmar- 

chand gave a farcical interpretation 
of a bacl-teinpered father ,and this 
week MM. Charly Gerval and Gaston 
de St. Jean share honouts with Mile. 



let a departed, carefully washed and 
combed as they wrre, with red, white 
and green ribbons around their 
chubby necks, yet destined to be eaten 
on the morrow. Then a grimy chim- 
ney sweep, sooty bioom i n hand, en- 
tered unseen and danced in and out 
between tables as another emblem cf 
"good luck." Glasses were refilled, in- 
numerable toasts were drunk, the gip- 



sies struck up mere cheerful music, 
and strengthened and inspired by the 
sight and voice and touch of their true 
patron saint, the festive ones saw loo 
soon tho grey light of New Year’s 
Pay,. 



Dherblay In ‘•’Chambre a Part.”. 

"Chambra . a Part,” as the name 
suggests, is a domestic Mf 

which the material is derived from a 
t young married couple who occupy 
separate rooms a little too consistent- 
ly. Expressed thus it sounds a ra- 
ther hackneyed situation for a 
comedy (and so it is) but it is made 
deMghitful by skilful handling' and 
manipulation. Mile. Dherblay makes 
a piquante Colette, the young wife 
who seeks a divorce after being mar- 
ried six months, and M. Charly Ger- 
val (who made his initial appearance 
on Monday night) gives a vor.v na- 
tural and virile pioture of her hus- 
band. Mile. Geneva, is good as the 
bm&nn professional corespondent* in 
divorce cases and so Is Celeste Con- 
way (of blessed memory) as the in- 
terfering maid. Of Mile. Conway I 
say "of blessed memory" because it 
was she who as the English maid 
last week when questioned as to how 
she had got to France exclaimed, “So 
’eo asked mo to tyke a boat trip with 
•Mm; but I was a good girl then." 

Numerous asides and soliloquies 
are rather trying, but the actors play 
with such gusto and frankness that 
the artificiality of the play is not a’ 
fault. The only criticism I have to 
make is that the young man who 
ushered me to my seat when I enter- 
ed was wearing a coat altogether too 
large for him when I spaed him again 
this time on the stage as one of the 
guests at a dance. (But even at that 
I imagine an usher feels it more un- 
dignified to appear as a super than ai 
super does to usher in a theatre. 

— W.fr.T. 



Grammar: 

A Study in Futility 

(Continued from page Two) 

it might still be questioned whether 
the above substitution would be of v - 
much utility for we must always re- 
member that the doctors of good 
speech often disagree.. There is in 
fact, no real standard which we may 
erect as our criterion and beacon. 

One must keep in mind that neither 
a text-hook of syntactical rules nor a 
manual of English composition was 
put in tho hands of the great author 
of the Pentateuch on Mount Sinai. 

One must also retain in one’s memory . 
the venerable anecdote of the reply of 
Emperor Sigtismondo at the trial of 
John Huss to the remark of a certain 
cardinal, who had objected to the 
emperor’s treatment of the noun 
"schisma” as 'feminine, namely "Rex ' 
Romanorum sum et supra gramraatl- 
cam.” • i" 

By the daily consideration of these 
things with say a five-minute period 
of pondering over these little prag-t ; 
matic stories we shall eventually be- 
come so incensed over this question 
that wo shall ho constrained to chase 
the monster -grammar to its waueu 
where we shall mercilessly asphyxiate 
it.— A. B. L. /,■ 

Vanity and Conceit 

' . ! 

These two terms are almost always 
confused. I suggest a real distinction 
between them. Vanity refers rather, 

■to our regard for the opinions oC 
others, conceit to our opinion of our-', 
selves. The man who wishes to bo 
thought olever is vain. The man who 
without foundation considers himself 
to be clever is conceited. Neither of 
these necessarily implies the other. 
People with an excessively high esti- 
mate of their own ability may ear© 
nothing about what others think of 



them. People without such a high 
self-esteem may still he very keen 
about securing the esteem of others. 
In actual life, vanity and conceit are 
usually, hut not necessarily associa» 
ted. 



a species of acolyte cleverly dis- 
worse, St. Diszno, in- 



The Ascetic Who Found 
Another Way 

7 ’ LIT a little candle 
Before a little shrine; 

\ I ate a little white bread, 

And drank a little wine, 

And stretched after vespers 
Across a spikey pine: 

I was sound asleep by nine . 

Better to me jthan brandy 
Was the bloody wine; 

Sweeter than a lighthouse 
My candle did shine, 

And I thought that it was fitter 
On bitter bread to dine 
Than to sup at high table 
On the red meat of kine. 

But my body grew so weak 
And my spirit so strong 
That body couldn’t follow 
After very long 
The dictates of the spirit, 

And erred and did wrong. 

So I snuffed the little candle. 

And closed the little shrine; 

I fed the birds the white bread, 

And tossed off the wine: 

I took a new line.; 

And now I drink brandy. 

And juniper and gin, 

And my jolly red nose 
Makes even Parson grin, 

And to eat a good beief steak 
I hold as no sin — 

Even on Friday 
If the priest isn’t in. 

My spirit like my body 
Grows mellow and gay; 

They’re both such boon companions 
That every night 1 pray, 

“Mary, keep (them long together,” 

Then 1 drink the dark away 
Till the morning come» gray,: 

A.: J. M. S. 
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Little Jessie James 
Bright Musical 

Entertainment 




YIDENTLY overcome with 
morse at having given 
seats somewhere near 



re- 

us 

the 



back of Lhe theatre last week, the man 



In the box office at His Majesty’s re- 
lented and went to the opposite ex- 
treme of placing us in the centre of 
row A. Our ear s were removed only 
a few inches from the blaring saxo- 
phones of the James Boys, and our 
eyes but a little further from the 
twinkling legs of the small but select 
chorus which is not the least of the 
many attractive features of "Little 
Jessie James." Nevertheless in this 1 
case we lost little by the close prox- 
imity of the players. Their make-up 
was perfect, and the attractiveness of 
the girls was not lessened by close ob- 
servation. Tlic singing which was 
perhaps not ns strong us it might be, 
is clear, and the words of the songs, 
many of them exceptionally witty, 
were easily distinguishable. 



"Little Jessie James” is a very good 
example of the unpretentious, clever 
"intimate" type of musical comedy 
created by the Bolton-Wodehouse- 
Ivorn combination at the Princess 
Theatre, Now York, and while hardly 
lip to the /best of the Princess shows, 
it is a more thnn usually attractive 
musical play, it has all the necessary 
ingredients of a del'ghtful entertain- 
ment— attractive, calcliy music, a 
slight, faycisal plot, some situations of 
genuine comedy, and a goodly pro- 
portion of neat lines, just spiced hero 
and there w;tir~a sufficient flavor of 
"double entendre" to tickle the palate 
of those who like that sort of thing, 
and not enough to offend those who 
'do nôt. 



The plot, such as it is, deals with 
the troubles of a young man whoso 
little "tea for two” with another man’s 
Wife .is rendered hazardous by the in- 
vasion of hl s flat by a host of people 
including the lady’s husband, a Her- 
culean bill collector of unprepossessing 
appearance, his friend with whom ho 
Shares the apartment, and this gen- 
tleman's fiancee and prospective 
mother-in-law. Mixed up in It some- 
how is a low comedy furniture dealer 
who has been using the apartment as a 
show room, his customer from Kan- 
sas', and her sprightly daughter, Little 
Jessie James, who. has come down to 
show Broadway that there is nothing 
slow abou L Kansas. The intrigue is 
more itangled than we can hope to un- 
ravel here. There is much misunder- 
standing and hiding and running 
about during which a young gentle- 
man and a young lady are forced to 
seek refuge from their respective fi- 
ancee and husband in the capacious 
darkness of a. disappearing bed. It is 
all very absurd, very funny, and de- 
liciously well done. 

The finest comedy is in the hands 
of Allen Kearns in the role of Tommy 
Tinker, the, much harassed young 
man. Mr. Kearns is a comedian of 
rare ability. Every look, gesture, ex- 
pression, tone of voice tells, and bo 
kept the house hi high spirits all 
the time lie was on the stage. Laura 
Hamilton in .the role of Little Jessie 
brought a impudent charm and a 
pleasing' personality as well as a fine 
souse of comedy to the interpreta- 
tion of a role that might have been 
written for lier. If you want to see 
the modern flapper as drawn by 
John Held, Jr. in the pages of 
Judge and elsewhere look well at 
Burtress Hicteh, it is not hard to 
do. T.hc performance of John Mul- 
ligan as» this lady’s saturnine hus- 



The Ontogeny of 
an Artist 

“ A Story-Teller’s Story” by 
Sheru'odcl Anderson 

r HE author of ‘‘Many Mar- 
riages’’ and "Horses and 
Men" has at last given us a 
hook of frank confessions, startling in 
its seir-reveiation and instructive in 
its introspection. Although the con- 
tents of "A Story-teller’s Story" are 
doubtless of no more reliable bio- 
graphical value than the actual auto- 
biography in some of Mr. Anderson’S 
other works, we are always glad to 
have 'another *worlc from the hand of 
one Who is perhaps the greatest' ex- 
poneht of the new middle-western 
school of letters. For among .the 
literary productions of Sherwood An- 
derson there exists no tale which is 
completely a disappointment. 

Mr. Anderson’s father was a travel- 
ling vagabond, whose~~STght pretence 
at a profession was occasional sign- 
posting and his mother was a hard- 
working silent woman of Italian 
desoent dos-tined to die young.' 

He himself and hls brothers had the 
most fortunate upbringing — they were 
partly vagabond along with their pro- 
genitor, (although they had to do most 
of hls work, and wore finally jet loose 
upon the world to struggle for them- • 
selves, as in point of fact they had 
always done. The fortunate part of 
this is the marvellous set of exper- 
iences through which Sherwood An- 
derson wa« to pass and the intimate 
acquaintance with the life of the" new 
industrial class and its by-products 
which be obtained thereby, 

“A Story-teller’s Story" fa one of 
the best autobiographies that have 
even been written in the United 
States and is certainly very much 
better than the self-life of Mark 
Twain which was Published at about 
the same time. I believe that the 
success of "A Storyteller’s Story’’ 
is chiefly owing to its originality, 
ingenuousness, and entire lack of 
apparent plan. It might be said, in 
comparison, that the fault of Mark 
Twain’s autobiography was the 
autlioi u cold-blooded plan to com- 
pose his book without a plan. 

— Anaximander. 



The Garret 



OME let us pity those who are 
better off than we are. 

Come, my friends, and remember that 

the r.’ch have butlers and no 
friends, 

And we have friends and no butlers. 
Come let u s pity the married and the 
■ unmarried- 

i 

Lawn enters with little feet like a 
gilded Pavlova; 

And I am near my desire. 

Nor lias life in it aught better 
Than this hour of clear coolness, the 
hour of waking together. 

— Ezra Pound 



band and the dancing of the eight 
chorus girls is all else that merits 
«1 •_-Iu l praisfi. 



(hi the whole “Little Jessie .lames” 
is a very pleasing entertainment, It 
is unpretentious and amusing, and 
the best way of spending an even- 
ing without using your head that 
can be found in town this week. 



On Oysters, 

Old Hats & 

Old Shoes 

(Continued from Page One), 
from sheer bravado. Which all. m 
sheer truth, reminds us of the old ad- 
age which does state that necessity is 
the mother of invention. 

Wrapping myself in my thoughts, 
after -having paid for the 'draught 
which. I . had had off itap, I proceeded 
towards . Westminster, where many 
brave men di> lie. in 'dust; and as I 
wandered through the- busy streets I 
did wonder how many of those ' 'mor- 
tals who do lie within the aSbey had 
become famous because of necessity 
and not because of natural, desires. 
Even, says I, that renowned. • bard 
Shakespeare — -though hls bones do not 
lie within Westminster— might never 
have become the famed playwright 
that he was, if he had not had to work 
for a living, whereas it is also said 
that the ancient Greek who lived In 
the barrel — I remember not his name 
at the moment— did so only'beeaüse 
of an irate landlord. And verily, that 
sweet lady of Scotland, Queen Mary, 
did ' attain great fame only through 
the kindly though unasked for Interest 
of Elizabeth, 

It was while thinking thus, that I 
saw approaching my friend of the 
Tusked Boar and White Hind, and I 
easily perceived that he was in' his 
early morning jovial mood. "Greet- 
ings, friend." says he, ns he extended 
his daintily scented fingers for me to 
touch airily. “I listened yesterday 
fortnight to an eloquent and devout 
sermon by the Lord Bishop of Twealc- 
eazle in which his reverence dis- 
coursed at great length upon the 
greatness of Jonah. But yet, "says 
lie," I cannot for the life of me see 
why the prophet should be elevated 
so highly, save that he was swallowed 
by a whale. And I 'doubt not but that 
Jonah himself had no wish to pass 
through that gruesome experience. 
Yet a dog’s obeyed in office and Jo- 
nah is lauded by the Bishop. In sooth 
it this fundamentalism comes not to 
a quick slop there shall be a schism 
within the ranks of the clergy.” 

And so saying, the man with the 
nose that shone in the night like a 
lantern, hustled away to be lost in the 
mass of hurrying cit'zens. Yes, in- 
deed, fair reader, it wa s not a boll 
man that first ate an oyster. But 
that does not answer the question: 
Why do wè eat oysters this day? 

On Old Hats and 

Old Shoes. 

KIS day was shopping day, for I 

found that my toes were nigh 
projecting through my shoes and tint 
my hat. was but a sorry sight. In 
consequence I did take my way to- 
wards the purveyors of clothing for 
Ulie sterner sex, where after some 
hesitation I did purchase (1) one new 
hat of -a rakish cavelicrish style, in 
spite of the Cromwellian spirit of the 
time and (2) one pair of fine shoes 
for the covering of my Teet. 

Then to home — -that is >to my poor 
apartments — where I did throw my 
old garb as’de and did don the new. 
But laying my time-worn shoes and 
my faded hat away, the joy of pur-' 
chase did leave me and keen pangs of 
regret did enter in Instead. For of a 
tryth old shoes and old hats are like 
old friends. They have been well tried 

t 

and have been faithful, though the 
rocks on the road of life have been 
keen and though the showers from 
the skies of adversity have been 
mightily heavy. Donning my new 
head gear it did fit but illy; yet I 
knew as ".he days did pass by, it 
would settle around my head with the 
greatest of comfort, fitting itself 
without being fitted, every bit of the 
inside clinging snugly. Hats, tje It 
said, become used to one's head only 
as (he time passes: and when a hat 



A Study in 

Nomenclature 

(Continued from I’uge One), 
continually asking When a' true na- 
tive poetry and prose will appear. I 
shrink from committing myself on 
such an important question, but I 
would suggest that if the tradition 
attaching itself to names has any 
v meaning, wc who are at McGill should 
X soon sçe a ‘great uprising on this side 
of thief water. Within our walls are 
Bacon,' Burke, Burns, ■ Macaulay and 
Scot tjj aiul we are even reminded of 
Robëfê' Louis Stevenson lyhen we 
find .that both Jekyll and Hyde are 
witli !iis. 

If one wished to use a horribly 
mixed metaphor ho might say ! that we 
havç jqll shades of opinion in the Unj- 
vej'qijp/ — Black, Blond, Brown, Gray» 
Grçeïffiyid also pure White. But we 
caftnoti -boast of having all the sea- 
sons", ‘ for only Sômmcr, Falls and 
Winter are here. And it would seem 
obvfftps. that during the session the 
lattcu| ' is predominant, as we have 
bot.l|^now and a Snowball; In fact, 
the-* feather might always be Fair 
and 7 Cool, were there not a trace of 
Fogg in the Airey. 

Although many other gleanings of 
interest could be made, I will make 
but one, and that of particular refer- 
ence to the plutocrats among us; I 
find that, as far as automobiles are 
concerned we can boast of but one 
Pierce, one Maxwell and one Ford. 

is old and done for, I do give it to a 
wandering vagabond of a soldier with 
feelings of sorrow and regret, -for f 
am giving away a friend who. has 
served me well. It has covered mo 
from storms, it has’ cast aside the hot 
glances of Lhe king of the heavens, 
and its waving plume has- been a<3- 
mlrèd: by eyes that shone with de- 
light as I walked through the throngs 
in the park. Well can- 1 realize why 
the Latin historian said of Caesar that 
he would as lief lose his head as h's 
helmet, for without the latter the for- 
mer would Iiavc been worth but lit- 
tle; and why also, when Horatio did 
swim the Tiber he had a great care 
to bring his equipment along with 
him: verily, a new metal headpiece 
would have required much fitting and 
fixing and the old one, though dinted, 
was still truly useful. In sooth, then, 
our liats and our friends are much 
alike, for they are hard to get. easily 
lost, they know our head and our 
head, knowing them, loves them and 
is loath to part with them. 

So also it is with our boots and 
shoes, be they of the seven league 
vnriey or of the type which are -worn 
at court functions -only. Often do we 
hear red blooded men express the 
wish to -die with the'r shoes on, for 
they know then that if they do so, 
they do finish this life in the company 
of friends. A shoe .that doth hurt is 
no friend, but merely an acquaint- 
ance, for one whom you know well 
take tli. full care never to press either 
against corns or bunions, pressure on 
sore spots Inevitably causing irritation, 
which well may prove fatal. But a 
true shoe protecteth the sole from 
hurt, oven as 'does a friend protect 
his friend’s reputation from harm, 
spreading no idle rumours and allow- 
ing none to be spread. Both shoes 
and friends are great helps and aids 
along the somewhat dusty and' stony 
road of life, and when they must be 
•laid aide, we do it with a tear nul 
with a sigli. 

Yes, this day I did purchase new 
shoes and a new hat. I wear them 
this night when I shall sally forth Id 
t lie • play at the Globe; but, in full, 
’faith, I am sure that that wretched 
vagabond to whom I gave my; cast- 
off apparel but this minute, will b<? 
more comfortable with my old friends, 
than I shall lie with mine, that are 



-a. j. m. a. 



new. 



